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UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION 
APPOINTED BY THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. ‘ 





ON THE NATIVE SPECIES OF OAK IN BRITAIN. 





QUERCUS ROBUR. 





QUERCUS SESSILIFLORA, 





Every one knows an Oak-tree when he sees it; but 
comparatively few persons, except botanists, know 
one kind from another, or are even aware that we 
have more than one indigenous to this country. 
There are two distinct species of Oak natives of 
Britain, which, though greatly resembling each other 
m general appearance, may yet very readily be dis- 
tinguished, when once their specific characters are 
pointed out. As these two species are very com- 
monly confounded together, and as one of them is 
believed to afford a far more valuable timber than the 
other, it may be useful to note their difference, and 
exhibit the characters by which each may be known. 
Vou. VIII. 





The true British Oak, then, Quercus robur, (fig. 1.) 
bears its acorns on a stalk, or peduncule, (fig. 1, a.) 
and hence it is sometimes called Quercus pedunculata, 
but its leaves grow close to the stem, without a foot- 
stalk, or if not, at least with a very short one, 


(fig. 1, 8.) In the other native species, these two 
characters are precisely transposed : the leaves grow 
upon a footstalk (fig. 2, a.), while the acorns are pro- 
duced sessile, that is, sitting close to the stem ; from 
which latter character this species has acquired the 
name of Quercus sessiliflora (fig. 2.) 

The above characters will, for the most part, be 
found pretty constant. At the same time, it may be 
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remarked, that the Oak is a tree subject to great 
variations; and accoriingly, individuals of each 
species occasionally occur, which in their characters 
are found more or less to approach those of the other. 
Quercus robur, for example, sometimes bears its 
acorns almost close to the stem; and sometimes 
Quercus sessilijflora will bear them on a short foot- 
stalk. The leaves too, of each, frequently vary in 
the length of the petiole, or leaf-stalk. But in a 
general way, (as already stated) each kind may be 
readily distinguished by the above obvious points of 
difference. 

Both species are common in Britain, though 
Quercus sessiliflora appears to be not so generally 
distributed as the other; in many districts its growth 
seems to be principally confined to woods and coppices, 
where it sometimes occurs even in greater abundance 
than the common species. Quercus robur is believed 
to afford the more valuable timber of the two; 
owing probably, to its being of slower growth. We 
doubt, however, whether the respective merits of 
each, in point of durability of timber, have yet been 
fairly put to the test. Where Oak is grown in 
coppices, to be cut down periodically for poles, 
Quercus sessiliflora is at least a valuable, perhaps a 
preferable tree, on account of its more rapid and 
cleaner growth. 

No certain specific characters, we are aware, can 
be derived from the mere size or shape of the acorns, 
or of the leaves. It may be mentioned, however, 
as a general, though not a constant rule, that Quercus 
sessilifiora usually bears very small acorns*. and 
that its leaves are, for the most part, larger, and 
more regularly laciniated or notched, and, conse- 
quently, handsomer, as individual leaves, than those of 
Quercus robur. The foliage of the latter species, 
however, taken as a whole, is far the most beautiful ; 
its leaves, being smaller, and growing close to the 
stem, and not on foot-stalks, combine better, form 
more dense and compact masses, and exhibit to 
greater perfection those exquisite tufts, or rosettes, 
which constitute one of the peculiar charms of oak- 
foliage. Both species are well worth the notice 
of the planter and the woodman; and we strongly 
recommend that further experiments should be 
instituted, in order to ascertain more accurately 
the comparative value of each as timber-trees. 

When Mr, Kyan’s invaluable discovery for the sea- 
soning of timber, and prevention of dry-rot, shall 
have been brought into general use, Quercus sessili- 
flora will, perhaps, be found to afford timber little, 
if at all, inferior for most purposes to that of its 
rival, Br. 

* In the autumn of 1834, we observed a tree of the sessile-fruited 
Oak, loaded with acorns, to an extent we had never before witnessed ; 


we gathered many specimens producing twelve or thirteen acorns in 
a cluster, and these rather above the ordinary size. 


AFFECTATION in any part of our carriage, is lighting up a 
candle to our defects, and never fails to make us be taken 
notice of, either as wanting sense or wanting sincerity — 
Locke. 


As continued health is vastly preferable to the happiest 
recovery from sickness; so is innocence to the truest re- 
pentance.—ArcuBisHoP SECKER. 


In every creature contemplate the Creator, who, even in 
forming the least of beings, has proved himself to be the 
greatest. 








As if the evils of the world were not enough severe, we 
tvo commonly attach ourselves to the unhappy face of 
events, brood over fancied sorrows, and eagerly multiply 
our disappointments.—-G. P. 





OF NEGLECT. 


Tuere is the same difference pat diligence and 
neglect, that there is between™# garden curiously 
kept, and the sluggard’s field, that fell under Solo- 
mon’s prospect, when it was all overgrown with nettles 
and thorns. The one is clothed with beauty, and the 
gracious amiableness of content, and cheering loveli- 
ness; while the other hath nothing but either little 
smarting pungencies, or else such transpiercings as 
rankle the flesh within. Negligence is the rust of 
the soul, that corrodes through all her strongest reso- 
lutions, and, with admittance only, flakes away more 
of its steel and hardness, than all the hackings of a 
violent hand can perform. The excretions of the 
body grow but insensibly; yet unless they be daily 
taken away, they disguise a man to a monster; as 
Nebuchadnezzar’s hairs were like eagles’ feathers, 
and his nails like birds’ claws, in his seven years’ 
bestiality. What nature made for use, for strength, 
for ornament, neglect converts to trouble, weakness, 
and to loathed deformity. We need no more but sit 
still, and diseases will arise only for want of exercise. 

How fair and fresh soever the soul be, yet in our 
fiesh it lives in smoke and dust; and if it daily be 
not brushed and cleansed by care and penitence, it 
quickly discolours and soils. Take the weeders from 
the garden, and a very little time will change it to a 
wilderness ; and then that becomes a habitation for 
vermin, which before was a recreation for men. Our 
life is a warfare, and men use not in it to sleep with- 
out a sentinel, nor march without a scout, He that 
wanteth either of these, exposes himself to surprise, 
and the becoming a prey to the diligence and labori- 
ousness of his adversary. We have known many 
that have wasted goodly patrimonies, who have been 
handsomely-natured, and free from vices of any sig- 
nal remark at all; for which we could give no other 
reason but only a general neglect of timely inspection 
into their own affairs. The mounds of life and virtue, 
as well as those of pastures, will decay; if we forbear 
to repair them, the beasts of the field may enter and 
tear up whatsoever is good in us and grows. 

Certainly religion teaches to be exact and curious. 
The law is such a rule, as every aberration from it is 
an eyesore. We see sometimes how small a scruple 
can disturb the mind's fair peace. Who does not 
therefore guard himself, neglects his greatest enemy. 
Man is like a watch; if evening and morning he be 
not wound up with prayer and circumspection, he 
either is unprofitable or false; he either goes not to 
direct, or serves to mislead. If the instrument of 
living be not truly set, all that we play upon it will 
be harsh and out of tune, 

Surely, without a union to God, we cannot be secure 
or well. Can he be happy, that from happiness is 
divided? And God is so exact, so smooth, so straight, 
so perfectly perfect in all, that it is not possible for 
man to be joined to him, unless proportionably he be 
so too. The smooth and rugged never make good 
joint. The straight and crooked will never be brought 
to close. Unless our knots and excrescences be 
taken off and shot into directness, they hinder union 
and thrust us off from Deity. No glue will hold us 
close, when we shall swell into unevenness, by the 
neglect of not planing ourselves into virtue and 
piety. Diligence alone is a good patrimony; but 
neglect wastes a fair fortune. One preserves and 
gathers ; the other, like death, is the dissolution of 
all. The industrious bee, by her sedulity in Summer, 
dwells in, and lives on honey all the Winter. But 
the drone is not only cast out, but beaten and 
punished. 

(Owen Fenruam’s Resolves, 1670.) 
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THE USEFUL ARTS. No. XXIII. 
AnNtMaL§ or Cuastz, continued, 
Tue various animals that are the objects of chase of every 


description, may be thus artificially arranged for the pur- 
poses of classification and reference. 


Crass I. Lanp ANIMALS, or QUADRUPEDS. 

Order 1. Hunted chiefly as articles of food, their skin, 
&c., being secondary, though commonly important 
objects. 

Ruminating Animals: the Ox, Deer, and Sheep 
genera. 

Order 2. Hunted chiefly for their skin and fur, the 


flesh of some being only eaten from necessity. 
Carnivorous Animals: the Bear, Racoon, Badger, 
Wolverine, Pine-Marten, Ermine, Sable, Vizon- 
Weazle, Pekan, Fitch, Zibelline, Otter, Wolves, 
Foxes, Lion, Tiger, Panther, Leopard, Lynx, &c. 
Gnawing Animals: Beaver, Musquash, Rat, Coypou, 
Marmots, Squirrel, &c. 
Ruminating Animals, all, in different parts of the world. 
Order 3. Hunted for particular products——Elephant, 
Musk-deer, Tortoise, &e. 
Order 4. Hunted for their services as living animals.— 
Elephant, Horse, Llama, Vicunna, and Zebra. 
Order 5. Hunted in order to extirpate them.—All car- 
nivorous animals, and many others that are not pre- 
judicial in any way. 


Cxass II. Aquatic ANIMALS. 
Order 1. Captured for food. 

Fisk: Cod, Salmon, Tarbot, Brill, Mackarel, Herring, 
Sprat, Pilchard, Anchovy, Sturgeon, Eel, &c., &e. 
(Oyster, Crab, Lobster, Cray-fish, &c.) 

Order 2. Hunted or captured for particular products.— 

Whale, Seal, Morse, Sea-Otter, Cuttle-fish, &c. 


Crass III. Brrops. 
Order 1. Captured or chased for food.—All gallinaceous 
birds, and many web-footed, as the Duck, &e. 
Order 2. Captured for their plumage.—Ostrich, Eagle, 
Eider-Duck, Swan. 
Order 3. Captured for their song.—The Finches, &c. 


The animals included in the first Order of Class 1, are, 
in the present day, obiects of cliase, only in wild, unsettled, 
or half-eivilized countries; America and Africa, may now 
be regarded as the sole seene of the chase of the Ox genus. 
In the gradual extension of civilization over the vast 
Western territories of North America, on the outskirts of 
the new settlements, the herds of Bison* that roam over 
the plains, will be hunted for many years to come, till 
the advance of the human race, and the wanton, reckless 
destruction of these fine animals, have entirely extirpated 
the wild breeds from that Continent. 

The endless species of the Deer-tribe, in the popular and 
comprehensive sense of that term, have been especial 
objects of chase in all conntries, and in all times; for the 
indulgence of the natural love of that ovcupation, has been 


justified by the valuable qualities of the captured prey, 


beth for food and as affording skins for clothing. The 
agility and velocity of the whole tribe cause an uniformity 
in the mode of hunting it. Where pleasure is the principal 
and true, if not avowed, object, the hunter mounts the 
horse, and employs dogs to pursue the game; but if the 
object be to procure the animal for some useful purpose, 
the surer way of shooting them with a rifle from a place of 
concealment, or taking them in nets, spread between trees 
in their native forests, is adopted. We shall notice the 
mode of chase of a few of the prineipal species. 

The Mooss-Degr (Cervus alces), or North American 
Elk, is met with in all the woody districts of the northern 
regions of that Continent, to the east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is the largest of the Deer genus, being higher at 
the shoulders than a horse, and often weigh from 1000 to 
1100 lbs. The Moose is the shyest and most solitary of all 
species of Deer, being rarely found even in pairs, except at 
a certain season ot the year. Their flesh is very good, and 
accordingly, it is in general estimation among both Indians 
and settlers ; of the former, the Crees are considered most 
expert in the chase of it, which, from the animal's acute 
sense of hearing, and its endurance of fatigue, requires 
both skill and activity. 

In the Winter, the hunter tracks the animal by its foot- 


* For an account of the Bison, and the mode of hunting it, see 
Saturday Magazine, Vol. II1., p. 116. 
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prints in the snow, and it 1s necessary that he should 
always keep to the leeward, and advance with the utmost 
caution ; for the snapping of a twig, or the rustling ofa leaf, 
is sufficient toalarm the watchful Moose. The experienced 
hunter, to avoid this risk, instead of following the track 
exactly, judges from the nature of the country which diree- 
tion the animal has probably taken, and makes a circuit tili 
he again falls in with the marks, This manouvre he repeats, 
till he judges by particular indications that he is near his 
prey; he then disencumbers himself of everything that 
might impede his motions, and makes his approaches with 
the utmost caution. If he succeeds in getting close to the 
Deer's lair without being seen, he breaks a small twig, 
which alarming the creature, it starts up, and assuming for 
a minute an attitude preparatory to starting, it offers a fair 
mark to the rifle, which seldom misses in such hands. 

At the season before alluded to, the Moose becomes bold 
enough to attack every animal that falls in its way. At this 
time, the hunters imitate the sounds of the animal, which 
induces the male to advance. By this artifice they are 
brought within gun-shot and killed; but if the hunter miss 
his mark, he can only escape from the infuriated animal by 
dodging behind a tree. 

It is only on the snow that the Moose can maintain a 
chase of such duration; for on hard ground it is tender- 
footed and short-winded, and soon becomes the prey of the 
hunters. But during the Winter, the animal has been pur- 
sued for six or seven successive days unremittingly. 

The skin of the Moose when well dressed, makes a soft 
pliable leather, much used by the Indians for mocassins 
and Winter clothing; their mode of dressing the skins is 
worth mentioning. They are first scraped to an equal 
thickness, and the hair taken off by means of a scraper, 
made of the shin-bene of a Deer split longitudinally. The 
skins are then repeatedly moistened and rubbed, after 
being smeared with the brains of the animal, until they 
acquire a soft spongy feel; they are then hung over a fire 
made of rotten wood, until they are thoroughly impregnated 
with the smoke. 

The Re1in-pErrR (Cervus tarandus), has been described 
in the Saturday Magazine, Vol. 1., p. 141. There is a 
variety peculiar to the north-eastern corner of North 
America, which though not domesticated, is no less indis- 
pensable to the inhabitants of that district, than the com- 
mon Rein-deer is to the Laplander and Icelander. This 
variety is smaller than the common one,—the full-grown 
male not weighing more than 120 to 130 lbs. The skin of 
these animals, dressed with the fur on, is so well adapted 
for clothing, that a complete suit for a grown person, which 
can be made from the best parts of eight or ten skins, is 
sufficient, with the addition of a blanket of the same 
material, to guard any one from the most intense cold of an 
aretic Winter's night. 

The flesh, when the animal is in good condition, is ten- 
der, and equal in flavour to the best venison; every part of 
the earcass serves the Indians for food. The hunter 
breaks the leg of a recently slaughtered Deer, and swallows 
the marrow, still warm, with avidity: the kidneys, and 
other parts of the intestines, are also eaten raw; the colon, 
or large gut, when roasted or boiled with all its fatty appen- 
dages, is one of the most savoury dishes that can be offered, 
either to Indian or white settler; the stomach, with its 
contents of lichens and other vegetables, is also eaten,—the 
latter substances being much more easily digested after 
they have partially undergone that process by the gastric 
juice of a ruminating animal. Some Indians and Cana- 
dians leave this savoury mixture to ferment or season for a 
few days before they eat it. The blood, if mixed in proper 
proportion with fat meat, and cooked with some nicety, 
forms a rich and highly nutritious soup. After all the flesh 
is consumed, the bones are pounded, and a large quantity 
of marrow extracted by boiling, this is employed in pre- 
paring pemmican, which is done iu the following mranner. 
The meat is cut into thin sli¢es, dried over the smoke of a 
slow fire, and then pounded; one third part of the melted 
fat is poured over this pounded meat, and well mixed up 
with it. If kept dry, pemmican may be preserved for three 
or four years; its valuable qualities have been amply 
proved by our recent northern expeditions. 

The Dog-ribs, Hare, Chepwyans, and Copper Indians, 
employ the bone of the horns of this Deer in forming their 
fish-spears and hooks. Of the undressed hides they make 
Deer-snares, bow-strings, and, indeed, employ thongs of it 
for all the purposes of ropes, and the tendons of the muscles 
of the back when split, form sewing thread. 
233—2 
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With these recommendations, it may be easily supposed 
that the chase of the Rein-deer is a constant occupation to 
the inhabitants of the district, and, fortunately for them, 
the animals are so numerous, and so easily captured, that a 
single Indian family will destroy two or three hundred in a 
few weeks. We shall abridge the account of the Esqui- 
maux mode of killing this Deer, from Captain Lyons’ 
private journal. A single hunter, when he sees a herd on 
a plain with a few rocks near, cautiously creeps behind one 
of these, and by imitating the bellow of the animal, induces 
some of the Deer to approach, and he thus got a shot at 
them with his rude bow and arrow, which he had placed, 
ready for use, before him. The hunter often wears his 
deer-skin dress drawn over his head, so as to imitate the 
animal, and thus more surely excites the curiosity and 
confidence of the unsuspecting herd. 

Sometimes two hunters in company, will intentionally 
show themselves to the Deer. As soon as they perceive that 
they have been observed, the men walk slowly away, one 
before the other; the Deer presently follows, and when the 
hunters pass a convenient rock, one drops behind it, the 
other steadily continuing his course. The Deer is thus led 
to pass close to the comcealed man, and becomes a sure 
mark to his arrow. 

The Esquimaux also take this Rein-deer in traps, made 
by banking up the snow, so as to form a pit, in the middle 
five feet deep, and Jarge enough to hold two or three Deer, 
and to resemble a natural hillock from without, one side of 
which is formed into an accessible slope. The pit is covered 
over with a thin slab of hard snow, balanced on two wooden 
pivots ; a bait of the Deer's favourite lichen is laid beyond 
this treacherous floor, at the further side. The animal's 
weight, as it approaches this bait, causes the slab to tilt 
over, and the Deer is precipitated into the pit; the floor is 
counterbalanced so as to resume its former situation, and 
be ready to take another victim. 

The Chepwyans take large numbers of Rein-deer at a 
time by the following elaborate contrivance. A Deer-track 
or path is selected, along which the animals are known to 
be in the constant habit of passing in troops, and which 
leads through a woody tract that may furnish stakes, &c., 
for the enclosure. This enclosure is made by surrounding 
a considerable irregular space with a strong fence of 
bushy trees, the door or entrance being not larger than a 
common gate ; the inside is intersected by hedges in every 
direction, so as to form a maze, in each opening of which, 
snares of deer-skin thongs are set; one end of the snare 
being fastened to a tree, or, if there be none such conve- 
nient, the thong is tied to a loose pole of such a size and 
length, that no Deer, when entangled in the snare, can 
drag the pole far without its being caught and stopped 
between the fences or growing trees. The enclosure being 
thus prepared, a row of small brush-wood is stuck up in 
the snow on each side the entrance, and these fences are 
continued across the open plain where they can be distinctly 
seen, the rows gradually widening in theif distance apart, 
and each pole being from fifteen to twenty yards asunder. 
This funnel-shaped avenue is continued for two or three 
miles, the deer-track being kept all the way in the middle 
of it. 

When a troop of Deer are seen in the track, the women 
and children, who are on the watch, form a semicircle 
behind them, and urge them forward towards the pound by 
loud shouts: The frightened Deer press onward, mistaking 
the rows of brush-poles for other enemies stationed to pre- 
vent their escape on either side, and at last enter the enclo- 
sure; their pursuers instantly stopping the entrance behind 
them with brush-wood and trees, which were cut down 
ready for the purpose. The women and children then keep 
walking round the outside of the fenee, and prevent the 
escape of the victims, while the men destroy those caught 
in the snares, and shoot with their arrows those still run- 
ning loose. 

So successful is this mode of taking Deer, that many 
families subsist on the game, without moving from the spot, 
during the whole Winter. 

A mode of hunting the Rein-deer employed by the Dog- 
ribbed Indians, is singularly illustrative of the instinctive 
curiosity and simplicity of this animal. The hunters go 
in pairs, the foremost man carrying the horns and skin of 
the head of a Deer in one hand, and a bundle of twigs in 
the other, against which he keeps rubbing the horns, imi- 
tating the natural actions of the Deer. The other hunter 
follows close behind, carrying the guns, which he holds 
horizontally under the arms 7f his leader, thus forming a 
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rude general outline of a quadruped. Both men wear a 
white fillet round their foreheads and wrists, it being ob- 
served that the Deer are attracted by that colour. In this 
guise they slowly approach the herd, imitating the motion 
of the limbs of the Deer when they move their legs, but 
stopping quite still if any of the animals leave off feeding 
to gaze on this mysterious appearance, which then begins 
licking its shoulders, and gesticulating with its head again. 
The hunters by these arts are enabled to get into the middle 
of the troop, and having singled out the fattest, they drop 
the head, &c., and fire together; the Deer, of course, run 
off, and the hunters trot after them, till the former, stopping 
to ascertain the cause of their alarm, are again shot at, the 
men having loaded their guns as they pursued. By thus 
availing themselves of the confusion and consternation of 
the poor Deer, a great part of the herd is often destroyed 
within a circuit of a few hundred yards. 

Analogous modes of deception are employed by the 
acute and patient red-man of America, to decoy several 
species of the Deer genus* within reach of his weapons. 

* It is truly wonderful to find that the wolves of the district 
make use of similar arts to deceive the Deer and Antelope, and aid 
each other in the deception, as human hunters do; the wolf when he 
finds himself observed, lying down and remaining quiet till the Deer 
is induced to approach and examine this object. 


A SOUTH-AMERICAN SLAVE-MARKET. 


On arriving at Rio Janeiro, the bazaar of the Slave- 
market was the first place we visited in company, in 
order to witness with our own eyes this traffic so dis- 
graceful to humanity. We found many hundreds of 
these unfortunate creatures in their shops; they were 
almost naked; the hair of the head was for the 
most part shaved off; and as they sat in rows upon 
small benches, or cowered down upon the earth, their 
whole aspect and bearing could not fail to make one 
shudder. Those who were thus exposed were for the 
most part children; almost all were marked with the 
hot iron, and generally on the noblest parts. Nay, 
maidens were there who had been seared with the 
cruel brand upon the breast! In consequence of the 
dirt in which they are obliged to live on board the 
slave-ships, but more particularly in consequence of 
the bad nourishment, consisting of salt-meat, bacon, 
and bean-flour, the poor creatures acquire a most 
lamentable appearance. Their skin is marked by 
scorbutic disease, which first appearing in the shape 
of a small breaking out, spreads more and more, and 
forms small ulcers, which soon eat into the surrounding 
flesh. Through hunger and misery, the dark colour 
of their skin has lost its fulness and gloss; the white 
spot-like eruptions, the ulcers, the shaven head, with 
the dull gaping look, really convert them into beings 
whom, after the first impression, we would not wil- 
lingly suppose to have been born of the same race 
with ourselves. When sold, the negroes are ex- 
amined just as we examine animals. To prevent them 
from having a lazy downcast look, it is customary to 
give them stimulating things to eat, as capsicum, 
ginger, even tobacco; or they are compelled to be 
lively on the instant by boxes on the ears, kicks in 
the ribs, and ill-treatment of every kind. The owner 
of one of these slave-shops advances to meet a 
stranger with extraordinary friendliness, offers him 
his hand, and assures him of the goodness of his 
wares. He forthwith compels some of the unfortu- 
nates to stand up, and, stick in hand, makes them 
show off their agility. But if these disgusting man- 
merchants see that -you are only visiting their dens 
from curiosity, they become coarsely insolent; they 
then begin to rail against foreigners, particularly 
Englishmen, who, they say, meddle with their affairs, 
and rob them of their rightful deserts only to enrich 
themselves. 


Long before day-break, and during the whole day, 
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many thousands of slaves may be seen wander- 
ing about seeking for work; the market-places, as 
well as the port, are filled with them, and one can 
{ hardly move a step without being addressed by 
them. These slaves are obliged to provide their own 
sustenance, and bring their master a certain sum of 
money per day; if they do not, they are flogged; 
but if they earn more, they may keep it for themselves, 
and pay it on some other day, when they have not 
been able to get enough. At the time of our stay, 
we ourselves saw slaves bring their masters a Prussian 
dollar a-day. Many masters send their slaves to 
daily work in the neighbouring quarries; others, and 
not a few, send them forth in quest of insects, and 
this is the reason why the finest insects are so cheap 
at Rio de Janeiro. A man who has acquired a cer- 
tain degree of skill, may catch from five to six hundred 
beetles in the course of a day close to the town. The 
trade in insects is properly regarded as very profitable, 
as while we were there they fetched six milreis (about 
f thirteen shillings English) the hundred. The finer 
: sort of beetles are now a general object of search; 








indeed, ladies in Europe are beginning to ornament 
their dresses with them to a degree which threatens 
the entire extirpation of the race. The so-called 
diamond-beetle was much in request for breast-pins 
for gentlemen, and fetched as much as six piastres 
(about thirty shillings English). 
The thirst for gain has struck out other ways, to 
, ‘arrive more rapidly at the end. Children are torn 
from the bosom of their mothers, and sold for 
between thirty and forty piastres (six and eight 
pounds English). The master of the slaves does pre- 
cisely as he likes; he makes and dissolves these 
occasional marriages at wil; he tears children from 
» their parents, and sells husband and wife so that they 
may possibly never meet again. 
[Meven’s Voyage round the World.| 








USE OF SMALL BIRDS IN DESTROYING 
INSECTS. 


We would say a word or two respecting the benefits 
, and injuries imputed to Sparrows, Linnets, and other 
small birds. That they are occasionally mischievous 
cannot be denied, though it is but fair to add, that 
; they also, like the Rooks before mentioned, repay us 
¥ by a considerable balance of good. That the Bullfinch 
feeds on the buds and seeds of trees, there can be no 
doubt, and that the Chaffinch, though by many con- 
sidered as a pure feeder on insects, does the same, 
.particularly in early Spring, when he inflicts ruinous 
injury on the sprouting crops of several plants, is 
equally true. Sparrows, too, burrow in our stacks, 
and consume a certain quantity of corn; not, indeed, 
in the same serious quantities that another bird does, 
called the Snow-Bunting : these birds, in hard Winters, 
come from the north in prodigious flocks, and, where 
they take up their quarters, become quite a nuisance ; 
not so much by what they consume, as by what they 
destroy; which they do thus. In search of grain they 
frequent the stack, and then seizing the end of a 
straw, deliberately draw it out. To such a degree 
has this been done by them, that the base of a rick 
has been found entirely surrounded by the straw, one 
end resting on the ground, the other against the stack, 
’ as it slid down from the top, and as regularly placed 
as if by hand, and so completely was the thatching 
pulled off, that it was found necessary to remove the 
corn. 
That some guess may be formed of the possible 
extent of good or evil occasioned by small birds, we 
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annex the result of our own observations, on the pre- 
cise quantity of food consumed by certain birds, either 
for their own support or that of their young, remark- 
ing at the same time, that the difference observed in 
the instances, may be partly accounted for by the 
different quantity of food required by young birds, at 
different periods of their growth. é 

Sparrows feed their young 36 times in an hour, 
which, calculating at the rate of 14 hours a-day, in the 
long days of Spring and Summer, gives 3500 times 
per week ; a number corroborated on the authority of 
another writer, who calculated the number of Cater- 
pillars destroyed in a week to be about 3400.—Red- 
starts were observed to feed their young with little 
green grubs from gooseberry-trees, 23 times in an hour, 
which, at the same calculation, amounts to 2254 times 
in a week; but more grubs than one were usually 
imported each time.—Chaffinches at the rate of about 
35 times an hour, for five or six times together, when 
they would pause and not return for intervals of eight 
or ten minutes: the food was green Caterpillars.— 
The Titmouse 16 times in an hour. 

The comparative weight consumed was as follows : 
a Greenfinch provided with 80 grains, by weight, of 
wheat, in 24 hours consumed 70, but of a thick paste, 
made of flour, egg, &c., it consumed upwards of 100 
grains.—A Goldfinch consumed about 90 grains of 
Canary-seed in 24 hours.—Sixteen Canaries consumed 
at the average rate of 100 grains each in 24 hours. 

The consumption of food by these birds compared 
with the weights of their bodies, was about one-sixth, 
which, supposing a man to consume food in the same 
proportion to his weight, would amount to about 25 
pounds for every 24 hours! 

[Srantey’s Familiar History of Birds.] 





THE BATTLE OF CRESSY. 
II. 

In a former paper* we gave our readers an ac- 
count of the meeting of the French and English 
armies at Cressy, under the command of their 
respective monarchs, Philip the Sixth and Edward 
the Third, and of the preparations on both sides for 
the combat which was expected to ensue. We shall 
now describe the battle which did take place, and 
the manner in which that celebrated victory was 
gained, which shed so much lustre at the time upon 
the arms of England, and which has ever since been 
to her historians so fertile a source of pride. 

It will be recolletted, that on the morning of Satur- 
day, August 26, 1346, the English army was drawn 
up on a gentle slope, in the rear of the village of 
Cressy, and that on the afternoon of that day the 
French troops, in spite of the commands of Philip, 
and the sage councils of his ablest officers, were 
hurried by their own bad discipline, and the impe- 
tuosity of the nobles, into the plain at the foot of 
that eminence, after having been much fatigued by a 
toilsome march from Abbeville. When the English 
saw them advance, they rose up undauntedly from 
the ground on which they had been for some time 
seated, and fell into their ranks. The battalion of 
the Prince of Wales was the first to do so, and his 
archers stood out foremost, being arrayed in the 
form of a portcullis, or harrow, “a disposition,” 
“which gave to each man space enough for the 
use of his weapon, at the same time that it en- 
abled the mass to watch the gorges of the various 
lanes and roads by which the crest of the posi- 
tion was approached and traversed.” The Earls 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. VIII, p. 68. 
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of Northampton and Arundel, who commandec the 
second division of the English army, posted them- 
selves in good order on the Prince’s wing, so that 
they might succour and assist him in case of need. 
The French approached without regard to any plan 
or arrangement ; “ for you must know,” as Froissart 
says, “ that these kings, dukes, earls; barons, and 
lords of France did not advance in any regular 
order, but one after the other, or any way most 
pleasing to themselves.” Philip himself, although 
at first he had yielded to the suggestions of prudence, 
became afterwards as rash as his nobles ; for, as soon 
as he was in sight of the English, “ his blood began 
to boil,” and he cried out to his marshals, “ Order 
the Genoese forward, and begin the battle in the 
name of God and St. Denis!” These Genoese were 
the cross-bowmen who accompanied the army, to 
the number of 15000; they had marched that day six 
leagues in complete armour, with their cross-bows, and 
when ordered to advance, told their leader “ that 
they were not in a fit condition to do any great 
things that day in battle.” 

The poor Genoese in this state of exhaustion were 
thus hurried to the fight; while, to complete their 
confusion, at this moment a heavy rain fell, accom- 
panied by thunder, and “a very terrible eclipse of 
the sun,” and before this rain, a great flight of crows 
hovered in the air over the French battalions, 
*‘ making a loud noise.” Shortly afterwards, the 
storm cleared up, and th.e sun shone out very brightly ; 
but the English had it on their backs and the French 
in their faces, or, as the poet Aleyn says,— 

He shot his beamés full on the Frenchmen’s eyes, 
And against them let his arrows fly, 
As if he sided with our archery. 

It is said too, as a further misfortune for the 
Genoese, that the showers which “ auxiliary heaven 
distilled that day,” had the effect of slackening the 
strings of their cross-bows by the moisture, so as to 
render them comparatively useless; while “ our 
English of their strings more care did take,” and 
keeping their long-bows in the cases, drew them out 
tight, and in admirable condition when required. 

As soon as the Genoese were somewhat in order, 
they approached the English, setting up a loud shout 
in order to frighten them ; but the English remained 
quite firm, and “ did not seem to attend to it;” 
they then set up a second shout, and advanced a 
little forward, but “the English never moved ;” 
they hooted a third time, advancing with their cross- 
bows presented, and began to shoot. The English 
archers then advanced one step forward, and “ shot 


their arrows with such force and quickness, that it | 


seemed as if it snowed.” 

The Genoese could not withstand the force of these 
arrows, which pierced completely through their 
armour; so some of them cut the strings of their 
cross-bows, others flung them on the ground, and 
all turned about and retreated quite discomfited. 
The French had drawn up a large body of men-at- 
arms on horseback, richly dressed, to support the 
Genoese; and when King Philip saw the archers 
falling back, he cried out to the horsemen, “ Kill me 
those scoundrels! for they only stop up our road 
without any reason.” And, says Froissart, “ you 
would then have seen the above-mentioned men-at- 
arms lay about them, killing all they could of these 
runaways.” The English continued shooting as 
quickly and as vigorously as before, and some of 
their arrows now falling among Philip's sumptuously- 
equipped horsemen, as these advanced through the 
broken ranks of his cross-bowmen to attack their 
opponents, killed and wounded many, “‘ making them 
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caper and fall among the Genoese, so that they were in 
such confusion they could never rally again.” At this 
juncture the Welsh and Cornish men, armed with 
their long knives, advanced through the ranks of the 
men-at-arms and archers, who made way to let them 
pass, and came among the French in their confusion ; 
then “ falling upon earls, barons, and squires, they 
slew many; at which the King of England,’ we are 
told, “ was afterwards much exasperated,” not, as it 
would seem, because he thought it an inhumanity, 
for it was the order of the day “ to give no quarter, 
or hear of ransom from any one,” but because those 
common men had had the presumption to spill the 
blood of knights and noble gentlemen with their 
vulgar butcher-knives. 

It was in vain that the French men-at-arms en- 
deavoured to force the English position through the 
hollow roads by which it was approached in front ; 
the archers had stationed themselves behind the 
hedges and rows of trees which skirted the passes, 
and they plied with a furious discharge the knights 
and squires, who rode fiercely to meet their fate. 
“Down they came, men and horses, till the dead and 
the dying choked up the way; and the mass of each 
column became immovable, by reason of the check 
in front and the pressure from behind.” The gallant 
Count d’Alencon and the Earl of Flanders advanced, 


| however, in regular order with their battalions, and 





coasting, as it were the archers, came upon the 
Prince's division, where they fought valiantly for 
a length of time. The King of France was eager 
to march to where he saw their banners displayed, 
but “ there was a hedge of archers before him.” 

The Prince being now fairly engaged with the 
French men-at-arms, was in danger of being over- 
whelmed by numbers, upon which the second batta- 
lion came to his aid; “ and it was time, for other- 
wise he would have been hard pressed.” ‘The first 
division seeing the danger they were in, sent a knight 
(Sir Thomas Norwich), in great haste to the King of 
England, who was posted upon an eminence near a 
windmill. On the knight's arrival, he said to the king, 
“ Sir, the Earl of Warwick, the Lord Strafford, the 
Lord Reginald Cobham, and the others who are about 
your son, are vigorously attacked by the French, and 
they intreat that you would come to their assistance 
with your battalion, for if their numbers should in- 
crease, they fear he will have too much to do.” The 
king replied,—“ Is my son dead, unhorsed, or so 
badly wounded that he cannot support himself?” 
“Nothing of the sort, thank God!" rejoined the 
knight, “ but he is m so hot an engagement, that he 
has great need of yourhelp.” The king answered,— 
“ Now, Sir Thomas, return back to these that sent 
you, and tell them from me, not to send again for 
me this day, or expect that I shall come, let what 
will happen as long as my son has life; and say, that 
I command them to let the boy win his spurs; for 
I am determined, if it please God, that all the glory 
and honour of this day shall be given to him and to 
those into whose care [ have intrusted him.” 

The knight returned to his lords and related the 
king's answer, “ which mightily encouraged them, 
and made them repent they had ever sent such a 
message.” The result was, that on all sides the 
French were overthrown : towards evening “ many 
knights and squires had lost their masters,” and 
wandered up and down the plain, attacking the 
English in small parties, and being, of course, put to 
the sword. The Count d'Alencon and the Earl of 
Flanders both “ fought lustily under their banners 
with their own people,” striving hard to force the posi- 
tion of the English ;— 
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But ’twas ill weather they did journey in, 
A shower of steele did wet them through the skin ; 


and they were slain together with the Earl of Blois, 
the nephew of the King of France, the Duke of 
Lorraine, his brother-in-law, and many knights and 
squires either attending on or accompanying them, 
“in spite of their prowess.” As the night drew on, 
and the darkness increased, the confusion of the 
French became quite irretrievable; King Philip him- 
self, who had fought valiantly throughout the con- 
flict, laboured still to continue it, even after the death 
of his bravest and most skilful officers; and although 
he had around him not more than sixty men, he had 
already had one horse killed under him by an arrow, 
and had been again remounted by Sir John of 
Hainault, when that noble knight exhorted him to 
quit the field whilst yet he might. “ Sire, retreat 
whilst you have the opportunity,” he said to the king, 





“and do not expose yourself so simply: if you have 
lost this battle, another time you will be the con- 
queror.” But as his entreaties were unheeded, he 
took the bridle of the king’s horse and led him off 
by force. The king then rode on until he came to 





the castle of La Broyes, where he found the gates 
shut, “ for it was very dark ;” upon which he ordered 
the governor to be summoned. That functionary 
came upon the battlements and asked who it was 
that called at such an hour? And the king answered 
“Open! open! governor; it is the fortune of 
France”—or, as a different reading of Froissart has 
it, “ the unfortunate king of France.” The governor 
hearing the king's voice immediately descended, 
opened the gate and let down the bridge; the king 
and his company entered, “but he had only with 
him five barons.” Philip would not, however, “ bury 
himself in such a place,” but having taken some | 
refreshment, again set out at midnight, and rode on 
till about daybreak; he reached Amiens, where he 
halted. His retreat from the field of battle was a 
signal for the flight of those troops which yet re- | 
mained; or as the poet expresses it, “ soone as the | 
king turned head his men turned taile.” But there | 
was no pursuit: throughout the day the English did | 
not quit the ranks to make prisoners, and after the 
battle was ended, they remained on the field. 

When at Jength the possession of the field seemed | 
securely to rest with the English, and when they | 
heard “no more hooting or shouting, nor any more | 
crying out to particular lords or their banners,” King | 
Edward, who all that day had not put on his helmet, 
came down from his post with his whole battalion, | 
and advancing through the fires and torches which | 
had been lighted because of the obscurity of the 
night, embraced the Prince of Wales in his arms and | 
kissed him, saying, “ Sweet son! God give you good | 
perseverance: you are my son, for most loyally have | 
you acquitted yourself this day: you are worthy to | 
be a sovereign.” The prince, we are told, bowed | 
down very low, and humbled himself, giving all | 
honour to the king his father. During the night, the | 
English troops “ made frequent thanksgivings to the 
Lord for the happy issue of the day, and without 
rioting: for the king had forbidden all riot or noise. 

On the following Sunday morning there was a very 
dense fog; and King Edward sent out a detachment 
to survey the field. This force fell in with a fresh 
body of hostile troops, who were coming to join 
Philip's army, in ignorance of his defeat ; after a 
short encounter the French fied, and “there were 
slain in this flight, in the open fields, under hedges 
and bushes, upwards of seven thousand, and had it 
been clear weather not one soul would have escaped.” 
A little while afterwards the same detachment fell in 
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with a second French force coming also to join the 
great army, under the command of the Archbishop 
of Rouen and the Grand Prior of France; both of 
these leaders, with most of their men, were slain. 
In the course of the morning the victory found many 
Frenchmen who had lost their way on the Saturday, 
and had lain in the open fields, not knowing what 
was become of the king or of their leaders. ‘“ The 
English put to the sword” says Froissart, “ all they 
met; and it has been assured to me for fact, that 
there were slain this Sunday morning four times as 
many as in the battle of the Saturday.” This in- 
humanity tarnished much the laurels which our 
countrymen had earned by their bravery upon this 
memorable occasion; they were guilty in fact, of 
“a ruthless, because an unresisted massacre.” 

The next duty which King Edward had to discharge, 
was that of ascertaining the number and condition 
of the slain. He ordered on this business Lord 
Reginald Cobham and Lord Strafford, with three 
heralds, to examine the arms of the dead knights 
and gentlemen as figured on the surcoats which were 
usually worn over the armour, and two secretaries to 
write down their names, ‘ They took mutch pains,” 


| says Froissart, “to examine the dead, and were the 


whole day in the field of battle, not returning till 
just as the king was sitting down to supper. They 
made to him a very circumstantial report of all they 
had observed, and said they found 80 banners, the 
bodies of eleven princes, 1200 knights, and about 
30,000 common men.” Besides those whose deaths 
we have already recorded, there was found among 
the slain, the valiant King of Bohemia, Charles of 
Luxembourg, as he was oalled, he being the son and 
successor of the gallant King Henry of Luxembourg, 
who had ruled over the empire of Germany froin 
1308 to 1314, This aged monarch had lost his eye- 


| sight, owing, as was supposed, to poison which had 


been administered to him, while engaged in the 
Italian wars; but with a spirit unbroken, having 
heard the order of the battle, he inquired where his 
son, the Lord Charles, was: his attendants answered 
that they did not know, but believed he was fighting. 


| The king then said to them: “ Gentlemen, you are 


all my people, my friends, and brethren at arms this 
day; therefore as I am blind, I request of you to 
lead me so far into the engagement that I may strike 
one stroke with my sword.” The knights replied 
they would directly lead him forward; and in order 
that they might not lose him in the crowd, they 
fastened all the reins of their horses together and 
put the king at their head, that he might gratify his 
wish, and advanced towards the enemy. His son, 
the Lord Charles of Bohemia, “ who already signed 
his name as King of Germany, and bore the arms,” 
had come in good order to the engagement, but when 
he perceived that the fortune of the day was likely to 
turn against the French, he departed; “ and I do not 
well know” says the chronicler, “ what road he took.” 
His noble father rode in amongst the English, and 
made good use of his sword; for he and his com- 
panions fought most gallantly. At length “they had 
advanced so far that they were all slain; and on 
the morrow they were found on the ground with 
their horses all tied together.” Some writers have 
been induced to discredit this touching story, because 
Froissart alone mentions it: but, as Mr, Sharon 
Turner well remarks, if we disbelieve all the facts of 
this reign for which we have only Froissart’s authority, 
our scepticism must take a large sweep. Dr. Meyrick 
thinks the circumstance incredible; but surely in an 
age of chivalry such a display of gallantry might 
have taken place. 
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i stance interesting to Englishmen, Most 
persons are aware that, besides his uswal ‘e@ronet, the 
Prince of Wales has a badge of honour peculiar to 
himself, in the shape of three ostrich feathers in the 
corouet of a Welsh prince, with the motto Jeh Dien, 

'**T Serve.” ’ It is commonly supposed that this device 
of the feathers was originally taken from the banner 


2: xion, swith,the death.of this monarch, there 
a 


of the fallen King of Bohemia, on the occasion of | 


this memorable victory, and was then assumed for 
the--first time by Prince Edward, together with the 
motto, The poet Aleyn says, 
There lay the trophie of our chivalry, 
Plumed of his ostridge feathers ; which the Prince 
Tooke as the ensign of his victory, 
Which he did after weare; and ever since 
The Prince of Wales doth that atchievement beare 
Which Edward first did win by conquest there. 


According to Dr. Meyrick, the Prince having cap- 
tured the standard of the King of Bohemia, adopted 
the device which it bore,—three ostrich feathers on 
a black ground, each labelled with the words, Ich 
Dien ;—but he did not wear the feathers upon his 
helmet, as they are now represented in his coronet. 

Somé of our antiquaries have thrown discredit upon 
the whole.story of this assumption of the device. 
Pennant, when speaking of the “ Feathers” Inn 
at Chester, has these remarks upon the subject. 
‘Our historians assert that they were the threc 
ostrich feathers which the King of Bohemia bore 
that day in his coronet; and that he was slain by 
Kaward, who, seizing on the crest, bore from that 
time both the feathers and the motto Ich Dien,—I 
serve. I am unwilling to sully the honour of our 
gallant prince by supposing that he would stain his 
sword in so unequal an encounter. The king was 
blind with age, and finding the battle go against his 
allies, was led by his own orders, into the rage of the 
combat, determined to die in the cause of France. 
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Our brave prince, probably, might assume thigtroyal 
cognizanéé in Gnemory of fee as aa 
to it his own mofto, Jeh Dien; i I 
serve; alluSive to the Scriptural verse, The heir while 
he is @ child differeth not from a servant ;—an impress 
extremely suitable to the characteristic modesty and 
filial piety of this prince,” r 

Another disputed question connected with the 
battle of Cressy is, whether cannon were used in it? 
We often find it said that in King Edward’s army 
there were a few of those novel engines, and that the 
good service which they did him conduced'much to 
his victory; but, on the other hand, many modern 
writers leave out all mention of them, not deeming 
the evidence of the fact to be strong enough. The 
Italian writer, Giovanni Villani, speaks distinctly 
of the English using “ bombards which shot out 
balls of iron with fire, to terrify and destroy the 
horses of the French,” and of their discharges being 
accompanied with “so great a shaking and noise 
that it seemed as if the Deity were thundering, 
and with a great slaying of men and horses.” On 
the other hand, Froissart, “so minute in all his cir- 
cumstance,’—as Mr. Sharon Turner remarks,—says 
nothing about the use of cannon at this battle; and 
“TI have therefore not. alluded to them,” adds that 
gentleman, “as the more reeent author Villani, who 
notices them, is not a sufficient authority.” But in 
point of fact, Villani is the older writer of the two; 
for he was nearly fifty years of age when the: battle 
of Cressy was fought, whereas Froissart was but a 
child of nine. The means of information . which 
Froissart possessed, were probably superior to those 
of Villani; and yet as Villani died only two years 
after the battle, the intelligence upon which he built 
his notice of it must have been fresh. 

The most important result of the victory of Cressy 
was the capture of the town of Calais, which fell into 
Edward's hands after a close siege of eleven months. 
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